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SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN NEO-REALISM 

INSTEAD of replying severally to the criticisms of my "Present 
Philosophical Tendencies," I have thought it wise to gather 
these criticisms together and confine my attention to those which 
indicate some general objection or misunderstanding. Most of the 
criticisms of "Present Philosophical Tendencies" were written 
before the appearance of "The New Realism" — and that book will, 
I trust, already have served to clarify the issues so summarily and 
inadequately treated in my own earlier book. But I am too grateful 
to those who have taken the trouble to read my book, the greater 
trouble to think it over, and the still greater trouble to write about 
it, not to attempt a repayment in kind. As for the rest, I am 
beguiled by the hope of speaking more plainly than before, and to 
better effect. 

1. The Interpretation op Idealism 

Professor Lovejoy (whose friendly support and vigilant criticism 
I deeply appreciate and most gratefully acknowledge) thinks that I 
have committed at least two grave errors in my historical interpre- 
tation of idealism. The first of these errors is "a singular, an enor- 
mous oversight." 1 It is evident that Professor Lovejoy is both 
astonished and scandalized. I must do what I can to relieve his 
amiable distress. 

The issue, impartial spectator, is this. I have contended that 
modern idealism "relies mainly, if not entirely, on the Berkeleian 
proofs" — meaning by these the argument that nothing is known that 
is not experience or idea (argument from "the ego-centric predica- 
ment"), and the argument that whatever is experience or idea is 
exclusively and necessarily so ("argument from initial predica- 
tion"). Professor Lovejoy, on the other hand, asserts that "ideal- 
ism — or at least the opposition to physical realism — has never relied 
solely upon these two proofs, has seldom relied upon them mainly, 
and has sometimes, especially of late, not relied upon them at all." 

1 This Journal, Vol. IX., pages 673 ff. 
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The argument I am accused of neglecting and which "every school- 
boy knows" is the "dialectical" argument from "the relativity of 
the sensible qualities and magnitudes of objects to their individual 
percipients," or "the physicist's doctrine of the 'subjectivity' of 
most of the sensible attributes of matter. ' ' 2 

What, if anything, the argument of the dialectical school-boy 
really proves, I shall undertake to discuss below. That it proves 
skepticism or dualism rather than idealism, and that it presupposes 
the naturalistic world-order in which an external cause acts upon a 
sentient organism, is suggested by Professor Love joy's qualifications 
and admissions in this very contest. But we have to do at present 
with a specific question of history. My contention is that idealism 
as a modern movement (quite regardless of its "anthropological 
roots," or its "adumbration" in Protagoras) arose as the direct 
sequel of the problem of knowledge as this was set by Descartes and 
Locke. Kant, it will be recalled, spoke of the "problematic ideal- 
ism" of Descartes, and the "dogmatic idealism" of Berkeley. It is 
my contention that the latter developed directly out of the former, 
and that this motive was so dominant as to render others negligible 
for the purpose of any general survey. It is my contention, further- 
more, that, despite his attacks on Descartes and Berkeley, Kant and 
all his works arose as a further sequel to this same problem of 
knowledge, and that it is only in this connection that one can under- 
stand the meaning of that "objective mind" which constitutes the 
central conception of latter-day idealism. 

What, then, was the Cartesian problem? To justify or account 
for the belief in an external world from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual consciousness. Once construe the world as self and ideas 
(ideas being the data of introspection), and there is difficulty in con- 
struing the world otherwise. The standpoint of self-consciousness 
is like the proverbial tar-baby. Once you take hold of it, it is 
impossible to let go ; the more you struggle the more hopelessly you 
are entangled ; and every member or instrument that you use to free 
yourself is itself caught and stuck fast. Clear and distinct ideas, 
the veracity of God, faith, preestablished harmony, causality, belief, 
common sense, and categories, are tried successively as means of 
escape, only to be ensnared themselves. Idealism ceases to be "prob- 
lematic" and becomes "dogmatic" when the philosopher ceases to 
struggle and makes a virtue of what he formerly regarded as a 
predicament. 

It seems to me perfectly clear that in the course of this whole 
movement from Descartes to Kant, inclusive, the peculiar relativity 
of some sense-data is of minor consequence and ambiguous import, 

'Ibid., pages 674-675. 
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as compared with the presence to mind, and hence ideal status, of 
all sense-data together with the objects of thought as well. "With 
Descartes, the inner world of thought and the outer world of exten- 
sion are both established independently of the relativities of sense. 
These are then given a tertiary status as neither of mind nor of 
body. Descartes 's proximity to idealism, as is proved by the sequel 
in Malebranche, is due not to his rejection of the secondary qualities 
from the corporeal world, but to his initial inclusion of the primary 
qualities within mind. Locke, it is important to observe, does not 
start with objectivity of all qualities, and then prove the subjectivity 
of the secondary, but begins with the subjectivity of all qualities and 
proves the objectivity of the primary. "It is evident the mind 
knows not things immediately, but only by the intervention of ideas 
it has them." Among these ideas, the primary qualities are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that "their patterns do really exist in the 
bodies themselves." 8 

Now I submit that it is more significant for idealism that all 
sensible qualities should be initially ideal and only problematically 
external, than that some sensible qualities should prove less amenable 
to externality than others. Berkeley and Hume arrive at idealism 
by the simple step of abandoning as hopeless the attempt of Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Locke, and others to prove an outer material 
duplicate of the qualities immediately before the mind. It is true 
that Berkeley is at some pains to show that the primary qualities are 
in the same boat with the secondary qualities, and that if the latter 
are to be construed as mental on account of their relativities, the 
same construction must be put on the former. 4 But it is evident 
that Berkeley does not rely on this argument as a proof of idealism. 
"Let any one consider those arguments which are thought mani- 
festly to prove that colors and tastes exist only in the mind, and he 
shall find they may with equal force be brought to prove the same 
things of extension, figure, and motion. Though it must be confessed 
this method of arguing does not so much prove that there is no exten- 
sion or colour in an outward object, as that we do not know by sense 
which is the true extension or colour of the object. But the argu- 
ments foregoing plainly show it to be impossible that any colour or 
extension at all, or other sensible quality whatsoever, should exist in 
an unthinking subject without the mind, or in truth that there 
should be any such thing as an outward object." 6 

'"Essay," Bk. II., Ch. IV., VIII. 

* This resemblance of primary and secondary qualities may argue either the 
subjectivity of the primary, or the objectivity of the secondary. Cf. Holt, "New 
Eealism," page 353. 

•"Principles of Human Knowledge," Fraser's edition, Vol. I., page 265. 
(The italics are mine.) 
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In short, the argument from the relativities and aberrations of 
sense is ambiguous as respects what it proves, and gratuitous as well. 
"For, to what purpose is it to dilate on that which may be demon- 
strated with the utmost evidence in a line or two." 6 The direct 
argument which short-circuits this prolixity and proves the ideality 
of the material world at one stroke, is, of course, the appeal to the 
ideational status, and consequent inseparability from the mind, of 
all that is known. "With Hume this conviction that idealism is self- 
evident has grown even stronger. Hume, too, employs the school-boy 
arguments — which he refers to as "trite topics employed by skeptics 
of all ages against the evidence of sense." 7 But it must be remem- 
bered that Hume, unlike other modern idealists, was himself an 
avowed skeptic, and was more concerned with the skeptical import 
of his argument than with idealism. And like Berkeley's it is evi- 
dent that his idealism is implicit in his starting-point and method, so 
that it has only to be pointed out and not proved. Common-sense 
realism ' ' is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches 
us that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an image or 
perception. ' ' 8 

The attempts made by Hume and his immediate successors to 
escape from what are supposed to be the skeptical implications of 
idealism confirm my interpretation of its historical origin. Eeid 
explicitly attributes idealism to the pernicious doctrine of represen- 
tative ideas, and proposes to effect a return to realism by rejecting 
the doctrine. Hume himself, and Kant after him, retains that doc- 
trine. For them the external world must be and remain the idea of 
the external world. Hume shows how this idea is built up and how 
it works. It is a natural and useful idea. But Kant goes further 
and maintains that it is a necessary idea, and that the various sub- 
sidiary ideas, such as causality and substance, are similarly neces- 
sary. One can not even think the internal world, as Hume proposed, 
without presupposing the external world with its primary character 
of order and permanence. The result is that the "categories" be- 
come the ideas not of a particular or psychological mind, but of a 
general or logical mind. And thus there arises the original and 
distinguishing feature of post-Kantian idealism, the super-psycho- 
logical mind "presupposed" by cognition. I submit that it is en- 
tirely impossible to understand this last variety of idealism, this 
curious extension of consciousness beyond the individual, this novel 

"Ibid., page 269. 

'This is Lovejoy's quotation, op. tit., page 675. The italics are mine. It 
is not to be inferred from Professor Lovejoy's criticism that I have failed to 
note Hume's appeal to sense-aberrations. On the contrary I have expressly 
called attention to it. Of. "Present Philosophical Tendencies," pages 137-138. 

""Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding," Part I., §12. 
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reconciliation of the "objective" with the subjective, unless we sup- 
pose Kant to start from the Cartesian-Lockian position that what is 
immediately before the mind is ipso facto of the mind. I can not 
see that the question of sense-aberrations is of the least consequence 
in understanding the growth of this movement, or the form which 
idealism has assumed in the writings of our immediate teachers of 
the Anglo-Hegelian school. 9 

A second historical error of which Professor Lovejoy convicts me 
is the confusing of the epistemological and religious motives in ideal- 
ism. He credits me with having "seen with unusual clearness that 
there is no true logical inference possible from idealism as such 
(i. e., phenomenalism) to a morally inspiring and religiously forti- 
fying view of the universe," and then goes on to say that it is "a 
little curious" that, having perceived this "logical disjunction," I 
should "imply that religious optimism is the logical essence of 
idealism. ' ' 10 Since Professor Lovejoy has comprehended the matter 
so clearly, and since, if I am not greatly mistaken, we are here in 
entire agreement, it is evident that I have not made my meaning clear. 
Let me try again. I have never meant either to assert or to imply 
that religious optimism is the "logical essence" of idealism, or that 
there is a "true logical inference" from phenomenalism to religious 
optimism. I meant to impute to idealism the very confusion which 
Professor Lovejoy imputes to me ! I meant to say that the epistemo- 
logical and religious motives were arbitrarily united in idealism, not 
that they were successfully, consistently, or necessarily united. It 
appears to me that if we observe the main contours of nineteenth- 
century thought we find that its most striking feature is the attempt 
to refute naturalism and justify religion by the epistemological argu- 
ment. Material substance being eliminated, the world must derive 
its structure from some other source. Since the data of experience 
are primarily facts of consciousness, it is natural to look for their 
ground in the nature or laws of consciousness. And however much 
it may prove necessary to depart from the vulgar notion of con- 
sciousness in order that it may fulfill its cosmic function, there will 
always remain the impression that man participates in its triumph ; 
that through the supremacy of this his prerogative man is himself 

• It is this same tradition that accounts for the difference between the con- 
temporary neo-Kantian logic and that of realism. For the former, categories 
are the "condition of experience," for the latter, they are entities of maximum 
generality, or occupying the fundamental place in systems of fact or being. In 
some cases this difference seems to reduce to little more than one of word. But 
I can not free my mind wholly from suspicion. Of. Dr. Mason's suggestions 
toward a compromise in the PMlosophische AbTwndlungen dedicated to Cohen 
(1912), page 55. 

10 This Journal, Vol. IX., page 634. 
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exalted, and may confidently trust in the conformity of things to the 
pattern intimated in his own ideals. Now this seems to me to be the 
role assumed by idealism in the popular thought of the nineteenth 
century, and to be the role which it still fills in the judgment of the 
general public. Even idealism of the positivistic type lends a cer- 
tain support to religion, in that its unknowable banishes the specter 
of a hopelessly alien material world, and is faintly tinged with the 
conscious character of its phenomenal effects. As for Schopenhauer 
and Bradley, whom Professor Lovejoy cites as exceptions to my gen- 
eralization, the former is a by-product of the movement, influenced 
by Oriental thought, while the latter, with his conception of the 
all-harmonizing spiritual unity which serves as ideal and standard 
of value, is a case in point. 11 

2. The Ego-Centric Predicament Again 

Professor Pratt's criticisms 12 afford me a double justification for 
what is always a pleasant occupation, the riding of a hobby. In the 
first place, this critic admits that I am "probably right in holding 
that the crux of the whole matter is to be found here in the 'ego- 
centric predicament.' " In the second place, his reflections on the 
subject convince me that, though I have discovered a disease, I have 
not yet made the remedy wholly effective. 

Let me restate my view of this matter. The relation of things 
to the inquiring mind is unique in that this relation is instituted 
whenever anything becomes an object of inquiry. This fact proves 
embarrassing only when one seeks to discover whether this relation 
itself is a necessary, or only an accidental, relation. The fact that 
the relation can not be eliminated without bringing the inquiry to 
an end makes it impossible to employ the rough empirical test of 
"difference." But this proves nothing as to whether the relation is 
necessary or accidental; it simply forces us to employ some other 
method. 13 The other method which I propose is to discover precisely 
in what respects consciousness is determinative of its objects — so 
that when present it may be credited with what it is really respon- 
sible for, and no more. This requires a theory of the specific nature 
of consciousness and its operations ; and enables one to use conscious- 

a "Appearance and Reality," Ch. XXVI., passim. 

""Professor Perry's Proofs of Realism," this Joubnal, Vol. IX., pages 
573 S. 

"The same thing, of course, holds true of my attempt to discover whether 
my consciousness is necessary to its object, for I can not eliminate my conscious- 
ness without bringing the inquiry to an end. And ' ' that nature does not depend 
altogether on the individual consciousness" is, according to Professor Pratt, 
"irrefutable" (ibid., page 579). Tet he does not show us how I am to prove 
that nature is in some respects independent of my individual consciousness. 
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ness for the purpose of explanation when it is relevant and neglect 
it when it is not. 14 With this brief preamble let me attempt to 
remove certain misunderstandings to which this view has given rise. 

Professor Pratt appears to have grasped almost nothing of my 
meaning. In the first place, he confuses independence of conscious- 
ness with absence from consciousness. "For it is hard to see," he 
says, "how observation can ever lead us to the unobservable, or how 
experience can ever prove the unexperienced and inexperienceable. 
The truth is, that we are all in the ego-centrie predicament, no 
matter how little we like it — the realist along with the rest of us — 
and if we are ever to get out of it and prove the existence of 'neutral 
entities' in an 'independently existing environment,' it will not do 
to 'forsake dialectics and observe what actually transpires.' 'What 
actually transpires,' at any rate when observable, is not in the 'inde- 
pendently existing environment.' Observation will do the realist 
very little good," etc. 16 Now, I see no excuse for such confusion. 
My primary contention has been that in order to discover whether 
"being experienced" is essential to its objects, we should examine 
the specific character of this "being-experienced." We are to 
examine it, of course, by experiencing it. In this case "being- 
experienced" is itself being experienced. In other words, a second 
instance of "being-experienced" is introduced. But to argue de- 
pendence from the mere presence of this second instance is to beg 
the question. We must interpret this second instance by the results 
of our examination of the first. If we discover from our study of 
the first instance that "being-experienced" as such does not deter- 
mine its objects, then, and then only, shall we be warranted in neg- 
lecting the second instance. Knowing something of what it means 
to experience or to be experienced, one may then know what impor- 
tance, if any, to attach to the fact that one is instituting the experi- 
ence relation in the course of examining it. In other words, the fact 
that I experience must be construed in terms of the experience- 
process as this is itself specifically experienced. 

If this is kept clearly in mind most of Professor Pratt's difficul- 
ties are rendered entirely gratuitous. The "neutral entities" are 
not excluded from experience; for there is nothing in their being 
experienced that is prejudicial to their independence. It is not very 
"hard to see how such neutral and independent entities could ever 
become a part of any human philosophy." One may safely assent 
to "the central position which experience must have in knowledge," 
and that "all human philosophy which has meaning for us must be 

"For idealists, consciousness, being credited with all that it accompanies, 
tends to become utterly indeterminate and meaningless. 
15 Ibid., page 579. (Italics mine.) 
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ego-centric." 16 For this is all beside the point. But how far is the 
ego-centricity which is characteristic of knowledge, being scarcely- 
more than another name for the same thing, imputable to things? 
Or how far may things enter into cognitive and other relations with 
an ego, without forfeiting their independence ? This, the important 
question, can be answered only after one has examined the nature 
and implications of such ego-centric relations. 

Professor Pratt's discussion of these matters is confused by his 
wholly naive use of the term "experience." I have learned this by 
dint of persevering reflection upon certain statements which he 
evidently regards as fraught with decisive significance. He speaks 
of "a thing, all of whose characteristics borrow their meaning from 
experience," of "the essential nature of things" as "experiential," 
and would settle the whole matter by "simply" raising the question 
"whether the real can be conceived in any other than experience 
terms." This question of the meaning of "reality," he assures us, 
"has no terrors for either the idealist or the pragmatist. For them 
both reality is to be expressed in experience terms." 17 

Now one hesitates to disturb the simple piety with which this 
shibboleth is regarded. But it is perfectly clear that if our doubts 
are to be hunted down there is no surer place of apprehending them 
than on this sacred ground. Which of two things does Professor 
Pratt mean by "experience"? Does he mean that which is, such 
as is, experienced ? Or does he mean the fact, relation, or process of 
being experienced? 18 It is clear that the quality "blue" is different 
from "my experiencing blue." When Professor Pratt speaks of 
experience, does he mean the former or the latter? It is only by 
using the term in the former sense that his arguments have any 
weight; and then they have no bearing on realism. It is only by 
using the term in the latter sense that his arguments concern realism, 
but then they have no weight. Professor Pratt should reconsider 
the whole matter in the light of this distinction ; and the same course 
may be recommended to those pragmatists and idealists who enjoy 
such comfortable relations with reality. If experience is a distribu- 
tive and denotative name for all things that have been experienced, 
then, as a definition of reality, it is a silly verbalism. If by experi- 
ence is meant the activity of experiencing, or the passive state of 
being experienced, a specific and distinguishable factor of the world, 
then the question of its ontological centrality or necessity becomes a 

" This last sentence, with its triple redundancy, deserves preservation in any 
museum of philosophical curiosities. Ilid., pages 575, 576. 

»' Hid., pages 574, 577, 580, 585. 

18 For a thorough overhauling of this nest of confusion, cf . Montague, ' ' The 
New Realism, ' ' pages 256 ff., 294 ff. 
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debatable and significant question, but only when it has been defined 
or isolated for the purpose of study and discourse. 

Let me turn now to the common objection that the realist is 
"hoist with his own petard." Professor McGilvary, in his last 
utterance on the subject, expresses doubt whether I have myself 
succeeded "in escaping the embarrassments" of the ego-centric pre- 
dicament. His doubt arises from the fact that since I assert that 
"every mentioned thing is an idea," I can not mention or believe in 
anything but ideas. 19 In view of Professor McGilvary's generous 
and sympathetic attempt to understand my view I am compelled to 
admit that I must have stated it obscurely, and I attempt a restate- 
ment with the heartiest good-will. 

In the first place, I do not pretend to escape the embarrassments 
of the ego-centric predicament. These embarrassments are peculiar 
to the problem. I propose to avoid arguing from these embarrass- 
ments. It is not given to me any more than to any other man to 
mention a thing without thereby endowing that thing with the char- 
acter of "being mentioned." But I contend that this in no way 
argues that the thing's being so mentioned is necessary to its nature 
or being. And I propose to test the latter question by discovering 
what "mentioning" means, so that I may know how much of the 
thing to attribute to that fact, or how far I may neglect that fact 
despite its presence. I conclude from the nature of the mentioning 
operation that it does not, for example, determine the mass of the 
sun ; so that, though I mention the mass of the sun, mass of the sun 
is nevertheless independent of being mentioned. Having established 
this fact, I might, were my experience inclusive enough, proceed to 
mention everything, without in the least adding to the necessity of 
the mentioning process for the things mentioned. It would be pos- 
sible for my mind to expand to omniscience and then be removed 
altogether without affecting the things known. In a certain sense, 
I am willing to concede, everything has been mentioned already, in 
so far as one has said "everything." The important question is to 
determine whether everything is to be explained by its being men- 
tioned, whether one is to look for the ground or the principle of 
things in the nature of the mentioning mind. 

No importance attaches in this connection to a precise use of the 
term "idea." In the context from which Professor McGilvary 
quotes I am using the term loosely to mean whatever is immediately 
before the mind, or is mediately referred to by the mind, or is used 
as an instrument by the mind. If it were proved that relation to 
mind in any one of these senses were the condition of being, idealism 

"Eeview of "Present Philosophical Tendencies," Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XXI., pages 466-467. 
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in the broad sense would have been proved. Hence I do not regard 
Professor McGilvary's positive suggestions, enlightening though they 
may be in other respects, as pertinent to the issue. He suggests that 
the difficulty could be avoided "if the realist would distinguish 
between an idea and its object, and would maintain that a thing does 
not become an idea when one thinks about it. We could then think 
about things that are not ideas, and think about them as not being 
ideas. ' ' 20 In the first place, this last possibility is open to us on my 
view. Unless Professor McGilvary has made a slip he must see that 
because a thing becomes an idea when we think about it, it does not 
follow that we can not think about things that are not ideas or think 
about them as not being ideas. If a becomes idea by being thought 
about, i. e., by entering the relational complex (a) B (T), a is idea 
by virtue of its relation to T. I can then think of a as idea only by 
instituting another relation between this complex and a second act 
of thought. To maintain that I can think only of ideas would be to 
maintain that thought is only of the form [{a) B (T)] B (T), which, 
of course, is far from my meaning. In the second place, what has 
Professor McGilvary to say to an idealism formulated as follows: 
"Everything must be thought about, or be object of idea, in order 
to be"? Is it not evident that the whole case for realism is left 
where it was at the outset, and that this question as to the precise 
cognitive import of ideas is beside the point ? 21 

It is felt, somehow, that the realist, in asserting that there are 
things that are not known, is contradicting himself. 22 He reaches 
this conclusion by such reflections as the following: (1) that "un- 
known" does not argue "unreal"; (2) that the history of knowl- 
edge, individual and social, argues the limitedness of knowledge; 
(3) that things and events have systematic relations and causal con- 
nections independent of knowledge. So he concludes that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than philosophy has dreamt of. 

*>Ibia., page 476. 

21 1 have felt entirely free as a realist to accept within certain limits the 
pragmatic distinction between the idea and its object in mediate knowledge. So 
long as idea and object are both of them independent and immanent, the funda- 
mental theses of realism are no more jeopardized by instrumentalism than they 
are proved by it. So far as I know, no philosopher has been so hardy as to deny 
that signs, words, symbols, and even images, may be used by the mind as substi- 
tutes for certain other things which they are said to "mean." Professor Love- 
joy for some reason finds this inconsistent with realistic premises. Cf. op. tit., 
page 681. 

22 It is pertinent to observe that the difficulty, if such there be, exists in 
exactly the same form for every philosopher except the solipsist. Most idealists 
probably believe that there are things that they do not know. But here as else- 
where moTe is expected of a realist than of his opponents. I for one appreciate 
the subtle flattery which this implies. 
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Now if his critics object to this statement as inaccurate, by all means 
let it be amended to read : It is probable that there is a class the mem- 
bers of which are related to knowledge as was the planet Neptune 
before the year 1846 ; and other things of which one knows only that 
they lie in directions denned by laws or systems a part of whose 
domain is already known, etc. "Will this do ? And of what earthly 
or heavenly importance is this except as an incentive to knowledge! 
Once it has been established that knowledge is accidental rather than 
essential, the fact of our ignorance, like the fact of our knowledge, 
is, for the explanation of the things themselves, entirely negligible. 

3. The Proofs of Realism 

I have been repeatedly charged with having failed to offer posi- 
tive proofs of realism, or with having begged the question at the 
crucial moment. Now in the first place, it is to be observed that 
idealism and realism are so related that if idealism is false, realism 
is true. Therefore the criticism of idealism has peculiar weight. 
Furthermore it is generally admitted that common sense is realistic 
— and that were there no shred of evidence for idealism, realism 
would be presumptively true. Professor Lovejoy, despite his avowed 
rejection of the "Berkeleian arguments," nevertheless apparently 
feels that they create a presumption favorable to idealism. The ego- 
centric predicament points to the impossibility of proving realism. 
The fact is, however, that the clear understanding of the nature of 
that predicament shows that the difficulty of proving realism is an 
artificial one, created by the error of philosophers. The ego-centric 
predicament is not merely the co-presence of consciousness with all 
objects of inquiry, but the introduction of consciousness T>y the act 
of inquiry. "When one sees how and why the predicament arises, 
one sees that the presence of consciousness in this peculiar manner 
is an accident of method and as such must be discounted. One is 
then thrown back upon science and common sense, which habitually 
disregard consciousness in the explanation of most objects, and so 
virtually affirm and reaffirm realism at every turn. Professor Love- 
joy argues that at any rate the principle of parsimony tells in favor 
of idealism; 23 whereas this principle, as Hume pointed out, argues 
the precise opposite. A single persistent and independent thing is a 
simpler supposition than a series of things created and annihilated 
with the fluctuations of consciousness. 

The fact is that without the supposed support of the ego-centrie 
predicament idealism has rarely, if ever, been attempted. For unless 
one can argue from the immediate and self-evident ideality or experi- 
ential character of all objects before the mind, one must argue from 

23 Op. tit., page 674. 
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the specific dependence on consciousness of specific things. One 
must, in short, have a theory of consciousness and show how logical, 
mathematical, or natural objects may be explained in terms of it. 
If we can not argue from the subject-object relation as a constant 
character of cognition, we must argue from consciousness as one 
object among the rest, and show that its relations to other objects 
are such as to constitute it their universal and necessary condition. 
The attempt has been made to show that consciousness is the genera- 
ting source of relation, and that as relations are universal and neces- 
sary, so is consciousness as their author. But it is extremely doubt- 
ful if this claim would have been made for consciousness without the 
fallacious inference that objects of thought are ipso facto the crea- 
tures of thought. And in any case the claim is neither justified nor 
even clearly formulated. 24 

Then there is the argument to which Professor Lovejoy attaches 
so much importance, the argument for the subjectivity of the aber- 
rations of sense-perception. Now, in the first place, it is only in an 
obscurantist sense that secondary qualities and illusions are supposed 
to be subjective. So long as "subject" is itself not scientifically for- 
mulated it serves as a back yard in which the sweepings or the orig- 
inal disorder of experience are kept out of sight without being 
wholly denied. In this sense "merely subjective" means only "not 
yet explained." It is interesting to observe that with Descartes, 
who begins with a conception of the subject, these same poor home- 
less outlaws are foisted upon the bodily world. They are no more 
readily explained in terms of the nature of subject than in terms of 
the nature of the external world. They are the nondescript, the 
tertium quid, the mixture, the relation, and so far as they serve as a 
nucleus to which the remainder of experience is reduced, the result 
is not idealism, but relativism or skepticism. 

On the other hand, so far as secondary qualities and illusions 
have been explained, they have been construed in terms of a relation 
between a physical environment and a reacting sentient organism. 
Thus construed they have given rise to the theory that over and 
above the organism and the environment there is a series of entities 
that are a function of a specific relation of organism and environ- 
ment. This is the epiphenomenalism of popular science. Now this 
is not idealism, because it explicitly identifies consciousness with a 
dependent and derivative function of the primary physical world. 
Nor can it be transformed into idealism without denying its prem- 
ises, abandoning its empirical evidence, and losing all of its explana- 
tory value. 

24 1 have discussed this argument for idealism in "Present Philosophical 
Tendencies," pages 156 ff. None of my critics has taken exception to this 
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The objections to epiphenomenalism itself I need scarcely re- 
hearse. The essential point is that it fails to account for knowledge 
by construing it as a depository of states effected by an outer phys- 
ical cause that can not ex hypothesi itself be known. Idealism and 
neo-realism are both attempts to provide for an immediate knowledge 
of reality by identifying reality with the objects before the mind. 
But what has the question of secondary qualities and illusions to do 
with this issue? The same problem arises on either realistic or 
idealistic premises. What is the relation between the normal and 
the abnormal experience ? What is the relation between the quanti- 
tative and the qualitative elements of nature? Does color belong to 
the same order as extension and mass, or is it a specific function of 
a sentient organism? How comes it that the color appears to be 
"out there," spread upon the extension? How is the illusory ex- 
perience related to the object as denned by science ? Are the answers 
to these questions any clearer on a pan-idealistic basis than on a pan- 
objectivistic basis? And if they drive us back to dualism with its 
peculiar difficulties, shall we not then have passed from the new 
realism to the older and classic realism? I am entirely unable to 
see any peculiar merit in idealism in connection with these problems, 
except the merit of obscurity. And I say this in all seriousness. 
There has somehow come to prevail the belief that difficulties disap- 
pear if you bring them within consciousness. This is due, in my 
opinion, to the fact that those who have generalized and extended 
consciousness and have most emphasized it have taken least pains to 
define it. Consciousness being obscurely conceived, difficulties grow 
less when relegated to its shadow. How the same stick which is 
straight in the absolute mind, or in organized experience, should 
appear bent to finite mind, is a question scarcely worth considering. 
But how the same stick that is straight out of mind should appear 
bent in mind, drives us in despair to — idealism. 

In a recent criticism of Professor McGilvary Professor Lovejoy 
states his objection as follows: "To most men — to nearly all men, 
until the new realism began to flourish — nothing has seemed more 
evident than that many things appear in consciousness neither as 
they are nor where they are nor when they are; and that conse- 
quently it is only by regarding much of the content of consciousness 
as subsisting solely in and for consciousness, that any marginal 
region of purely objective and independent being can be believed in 
at all. In this large, but seemingly inevitable admission of common 
sense, idealism has found its foothold." 25 

But the general argument of realism is as follows: (1) "Appear 
in consciousness" requires explanation. It must be translated into 

25 " On Some Novelties of the New Realism, ' ' this Journal, Vol. X., page 32. 
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terms of fact, and not remain merely a convenient subterfuge. What 
happens when a "appears" to Mf (2) "Appearing" would seem 
empirically to consist in a relation located in, and exemplified by, 
the nervous response of the organism. (3) How shall we account 
for diversity of appearance ? The only positive results secured thus 
far have been obtained by noting the manifold parts, sides, perspec- 
tives, relations, etc., of the thing which appears, and by noting that 
the nervous response selects and combines these in a variety of ways. 
(4) No light whatsoever is thrown on these questions by enveloping 
the whole in consciousness, for the diversity of the appearances to 
finite minds of the real object of the absolute mind is the same 
problem in different terms. (5) Therefore this problem can not 
itself be invoked as evidence for the theory of the universality of 
consciousness. 

In short, the current discussion of the problems of perception 
has nothing to do with the comparative merits of realism and ideal- 
ism. Realism is in no sense peculiarly responsible for these prob- 
lems. Idealism, in urging these problems, is indicting itself as much 
as realism; and more, since realism is at least attempting to solve 
them. Such theories as have been advanced in the "Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society," and by Holt, Montague, and Pitkin in the 
"New Realism" are not a defense of realism against idealism. 28 
They are attempts at constructive thinking in regions in which 
idealism has simply defaulted. If idealists do not accept these 
theories it behooves them as philosophers to advance other theories. 
And Professor Lovejoy will forgive me if I say that it is reasonable 
to expect from one as little indoctrinated as he some similar con- 
structive effort. These are not matters of controversy that can be 
argued in terms of the old battle-cries. They are questions of 
empirical fact which press upon all philosophers alike and afford 
philosophy a great opportunity of usefulness, especially in relation 
to natural science. I hope that Professor Lovejoy 's hat will soon 
be in the ring. Why keep us longer in suspense, when his "plural- 
istic idealism based upon the dialectical arguments " 2T may remove 
all our difficulties? 

I submit, then, that the problems of perception do not argue 
idealism ; but that, so far as appeal is made to these problems, and 
so far as science or philosophy has advanced toward their solution, 
the implications are realistic rather than idealistic. But how is the 
issue between idealism and realism to be decided. It is my conten- 
tion that we must examine mind (M), and some thing (T), to see 
whether when M knows T (expressed by the relation R k ), (M)R k (T) 

28 1 might add also my article on "The Knowledge of Past Events," this 
Journal, Vol. III., page 617. 
21 Op. (At., page 677. 
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does or does not condition T. If there is any other way of deciding 
the issue, I should be grateful to any one who will point it out to me. 
That such procedure should be regarded as question-begging seems 
to me to indicate a fearful suspicion that the outcome is going to be 
contrary to one's preconception. I have proceeded, then, to examine 
the nature of mind, and have recorded such results as I have ob- 
tained. These results seem to me to show that when an entity is 
object of consciousness it enters into a new relation of which certain 
other relations, sufficient to determine it, are independent. 

The Nation has the hardihood to accuse me of dogmatism because 
I say that ' ' consciousness is a selective response to a preexisting and 
independently existing environment." "The 'independently exist- 
ing environment,' " my critic proceeds, "independent, be it remem- 
bered, not only of your mind and mine, but of all mind, and essen- 
tially non-psychical — has to be assumed or dogmatically asserted, if 
it is to be had at all. Doubtless these 'neutral entities' . . . may 
exist. But we have as yet been offered not a single reason for sup- 
posing that they do"(!) 28 This is too bad! After having pain- 
fully elaborated my evidence for denning consciousness as I do, to 
be accused of dogmatic assertion by one who pays no attention to 
the evidence! After having carefully explained why I regard the 
definition of consciousness as decisive in the matter of the depen- 
dence or independence of things on consciousness, to have it coolly 
asserted that I have not offered a single reason for supposing the 
existence of independent entities ! Such criticism is as impertinent 
as it is futile. 

For the clarification of this issue I wish that some idealist would, 
after all that has been said on the subject, carefully restate his 
proofs, and that some non-sectarian philosopher, such as Professor 
Lovejoy, would formulate what he would regard as a crucial test or 
a cogent proof of either idealism or realism. And while I have the 
floor let me add the request that our critics, if such they must 
remain, criticize our theories in detail, by pointing out wherein they 
fail to take account of fact, and by proposing counter-hypotheses 
that will fit the facts better. There are at least two great sets of 
problems that are non-sectarian problems, the problems of percep- 
tion, and the problems of the fundamental concepts or categories. 
Let us become fellow workers in these fields; or at least let us be 
constructive critics, and discontinue the practise of simply aggra- 
vating our common difficulties and then urging them against the 
first venturesome person that is bold enough to attempt to over- 
come them. 

Ealph Baeton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

28 The Nation, Vol. 95, page 285. 



